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Original Communications. 


THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 
DEATH OF GENERAL DESAIX. 
“THe race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong,” we are told in Holy 
Writ, and the experience of our own times 
has proved to the world, in numerous in- 
stances, that the incidents which affect 
and determine the result ofa great conflict, 
are frequently beyond human calculation. 

Amemorable day was that which gave to 
France the glories of Marengo. It was 
one of those triumphs of which, unhappily 
for herself and the world, she is still so 
enamoured, that her monarch will soon be 
obliged to. have recourse to a war abroad, 


in order to peace at home. 
No. 1170) 





Bitter was the lesson that was taught 
to General Melas at an advanced i 


the bulletin issued after the battle by the 
Republican chief, we find some important 
admissions ; it is, in fact, confessed 
the French were defeated. 
“Four times during the 
treated and again advanced. 
sixty pieces of cannon, on 
other, at different poin' 
times, were taken and retaken. 
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were more than a dozen charges of cavalry 
with various success.” 

But more than this is stated. Though 
the fight was obstinately maintained, the 
Austrians had the best of it. The bulletin 
continues :— 

“The hostile cavalry made a rapid 
movement on our left, which was already 
shaken. This motion hastened its re- 
treat.” 

Hostile cavalry pursuing the wing of an 
army already broken, was well calculated 
to hasten its retreat. Most awful, and 
most disastrous for the French, was the 
scene which immediately followed. The 
record already quoted adds : 

“The enemy advanced on the whole line, 
keeping up a running fire from more than 
a hun pieces of cannon. The roads 
were crowded with fugitives, and with the 
wounded. The battle appeared to be lost. 
The enemy advanced to the village of St 
Juliano, where the division of Desaix. was 
posted in order of battle, with eight pieces 
of artillery in advance, flanked by two 
strong battalions. All the fugitives rallied 
in the rear of these.” 

Little did the aged Austrian commander 
anticipate what was to follow! The vic- 
tory was gained, and he, considering’ his 
duty performed, ordered General Zach to 
pursue the flying enemy, while he retired 
to Alessandria to rest himself after the 
fatigue he had endured. What:a surprise 
awaited him! Desaix charged the vic- 
torious Austrians, and in a few hours from 
that moment, General Zach, who was to 
pursue the French, was himself (with from 
six to eight thousand men) a prisoner ; 
several generals were killed, while fifteen 
standards and forty pieces of cannon, were 
among the trophies of the day. The Aus- 
trians left six thousand killed on the field. 
Several generals were among the slain. 

General Desaix, who contributed largely 
to the victory, did not live to enjoy it. 
He had followed the fortunes of Bona- 
parte in various countries, and had been 
repeatedly wounded in the several engage- 
ments he had seen. On the night before 
the battle of Marengo, he playfully ob- 
served, “that it was so long since he had 
been in Europe, the bullets would not 
know him again. Four times, at different 
periods, he had had his horse killed under 
him. He joined the army only three days 
before his death, and was most eager for 
that struggle to commence, which was the 
last he was permitted to see. His division 
charged, he was struck with a ball, and 
had. only time to say to young Lebrun, 
who was near him, “ Go and tell the First 
Consul that I die with regret at not having 
done sufficient for posterity.” 

We can hardly help smiling at language 
like this. That a man engaged in mur- 
derous warfare for the greater portion of 


his life, should regret that he had not 
“done more for posterity,” has much of 
he air of a solecism, unless we suppose 
osterity will be grateful to those who 
zabour most efficiently to prevent their 
ancestors remaining in their way ! 
Bonaparte, when informed of the death 
of Desaix while the battle raged, is said to 
have exclaimed, “‘ Why am I not permitted 
vo weep for him.” The body of the de- 
ceased general was conveyed to Milan, 
there to be embalmed and finally buried at 
Mount St Bernard, where a monument 
was ordered to be erected to his memory. 


POLLY BAKERS APPEAL. 


Asgovt a century ago there lived in Ame- 
rica a female known by the name of “ Miss 
Polly Baker.” This fair one, it would 
seem, had loved “ not wisely, but too well,” 
for without being married she had become 
a parent, not merely once, but five times! 
On the last occasion she was brought be- 
fore a court of judicature at Connecticut, 
near Boston, in New England, having pre- 
viously been sharply punished. Miss Polly 
deemed her case.a. very hard one, and in 
this instance, like her namesake in the 
‘Beggar's: Opera,’ could not refrain from 
saying— 


“©@ ponder well, ve not severe ;” 

or, what was quite as much to the purpose, 
she addressed her judges as follows :— 

“May it please the honourable bench to 
indulge me in a few words: I am a poor un- 
happy woman, who have no money to fee 
lawyers to plead for me, being hard put to it 
to get a tolerable living. I shall not trouble 
your honours with long:speeches; for I have 
not the presumption to expect that you may, 
by any means, be prevailed on to deviate in 
your sentence from the law in my favour. 
All I humbly hope is, that your honours 
would charitably move the governor’s good- 
ness in my behalf, that my fine may be re- 
mitted. This is the fifth time, gentlemen, 
that I have been dragged before your court 
on the same account; twice I have paid 
heavy fines, and twice have been brought to 
public punishment, for want of money to pay 
those fines. This may have been agreeable 
to the laws, and I don’t dispute it; but since 
laws are sometimes unreasonable in them- 
selves, and therefore repealed, and others 
bear too hard on the subject in particular cir- 
cumstances; and therefore there is left a 
power somewhat to dispense with the execu- 
tion of them; I take the oper ar 
I think this law, by which I am punished, is 
both unreasonable in itself, and perkates 
severe with regard to me, who have always 
lived an inoffensive life in the neighbourhood 
where I was born, and I defy my enemies (if 
T have any) to say I ever wronged man, wo- 
man, or child. Abstracted from the law, I 


cannot conceive (please your honours) what 
the nature of my offence is. I have brought 
five fine children into the world, at the risk 
of my life; I have maintained them well by 
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my own industry, without burthening the 
township, and would have done it better if it 
had not been for the heavy charges and fines 
Ihave paid. Can it bea crime (in the na- 
ture of things, I mean) to add to the number 
of the king’s subjects, in a new country, that 
really wants people? I own it, I should 
think it a praiseworthy, rather than a pun- 
ishable action. Ihave taken away no other 
woman’s hushand, nor enticed any youth; 
these things I never was charged with, nor 
has any one the least cause of complaint 
against me, unless, perhaps, the minister or 
justice, because I have had children without 
ing married, by which they have missed a 
wedding fee. But can this be a fault of mine? 
I *ppe to your honours. You are pl 
to allow I don’t want sense; but I must be 
stupified to the last degree not to prefer the 
honourable state of wedlock to the condition 
T have lived in. I always was, and still am 
willing to enter into it; and doubt not my 
behaving well in it, having all the industry, 
frugality, fertility, and skill ir economy, ap- 
pertaining to a good wife’s character. I defy 
any person to say I ever refused an offer of 
that sort: on the contrary, I readily con- 
sented to the only pro of marriage that 
ever was made me; but too easily confid- 
ing in the person’s sincerity that made it, I 
u appily lost my own honour by trusting to 
his; for he forsook me. That very person 
you all know; he isnow become a magistrate 
of this county; and I had hopes he would 
have a this day on the bench, and 
have endeavoured to moderate the court in 
my favour; then I should have scorned to 
have mentioned it; but I must now complain 
of it, as unjust and unequal, that my betray- 
er and undoer, the first cause of all my faults 
and miscarriages (if they must be deemed 
such) should be advanced to honour and 
power in the government, that punishes my 
misfortunes with stripes and infamy. . I 
should be told, ’tis like, that were there no 
act of assembly in the case, the precepts of 
religion are ne my transgressions. 
If mine is a religious offence, leave it to reli- 
gious punishments. You have already ex- 
cluded me from the comforts of your church 
communion. Is not that sufficient? You he- 
lieve I have offended heaven, and must suffer 
eternal fire: will not that be sufficient? 
What need is there, then, of your additional 
fines and whipping? I own, I do not think 
as you do; for, if I —— what you call a sin 
was really such, I could not presumptuously 
commit it. But how can it be believed that 
heaven is angry at my having children, when 
to the little done by me towards it, God has 
been pleased to add his divine skill and ad- 
missbte workmanship in the formation of 
their bodies, and crowned it by furnishing 
them with rational and immortal souls? For- 
give me, gentlemen, if I talk a little extra- 
vagantly on these matters; I am no divine ; 
but if you, gentlemen, must be making laws, 
do not turn natural and useful actions into 
crimes, by your prohibitions. But take into 
wise consideration the great and grow- 
ing number of bachelors in the country, 
many of whom, from the mean fear of the 
expenses of a family, have never sincerel. 
and honourably courted a woman in their 
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lives; and by their manner of living, leave 


which is little better than mur- 
der) h of their posterity to the thou- 
sandth generation. Is not thisa of- 
fence the i mine? 


public 

Compel them, then, by law, either to mar- 
riage, or to pay a fine every year. What 
must poor young women do, whom custom 
hath forbid to solicit the men, and who can- 
not force themselves upon husbands, when 
the laws take no care to provide them any? 
and yet severely punish them if they do their 
duty without them,—the duty of the first and 
great command of nature, and of nature’s 
God, ‘ Increase and multi ly * duty, from 
the steady performance of which, not has 
been able to deter me; but for its e, I 
have hazarded the loss of the public esteem, 
and have frequently endured public disgrace 
and mpc co and therefore ought, in my 
humble opinion, instead of a whipping to 
have a statue erected to my memory.” 

What effect this had on the court gene- 
rally we cannot tell, but it produced an 
impression which poor Polly, highly as 
she thought of her own merits, could hardly 
have hoped for. It so gained on one of 
her judges, whether the gentleman particu- 
larly alluded to in her speech does not ap- 
pear, that he speedily married her. It is 
added that she made him a very good wife, 
that they lived happily together, and had 
a family of fifteen children! 


TRAGEDY PREVENTED BY FARCE. 
Durine the French Revolution, when a 
frantic rabble, on slight provocation, hung 
any man they encountered on the nearest 
lamp-post, Michau, the comic actor, fell 
into the hands of a street-parading ban- 
ditti, who doomed him ta die in honour of 
the Cap of Liberty. His gallows was 
selected, his coat taken off, and the rope 
about to be put round his neck, when a 
butcher boy, who had seen him perform, 
came to his assistance, exclaiming to the 
intended murderers, “ Madmen! you know 
not what you do. You are going to hang 
Punch of the Republic?’ (the Comédie 
Francaise was at that time called the 
Theatre de La Republique). Thanks to © 
his title of Punch, bestowed by the butcher, - 
Michau found himself at liberty, and is 
said to have accepted the apologies which 
two hundred ruffians offered as coolly, for 
their design of hanging him, as if they had 
simply trodden on his toes. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON SCIENCE. 
No. — 
ON THE IGNITION OF GUNPOWDER BY VOL- 
TAIC ELECTRICITY. 
LOWERING OF DOVER CLIFF, &e. 
Tue recent successful applications of Vol- 
taic Electricity in blasting the Dover cliffs, 
and the prior operations at Spithead, fully 
evince the superiority of this mode over 
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every other previously employed. As 
many of our readers may not understand 
the manner of employing the electric fluid 
for this purpose, we shall, in the present ar- 
ticle, explain the mode of conducting the 
operation. Ifthe twoterminal plates ofa vol- 
taic battery, A, B, fig. 1, be connected by 
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a stout copper wire, C,C,C,C, the vol- 
taic current generated by the former flows 
uninterruptedly and imperceptibly through 
the conductor ; the arrows denoting the 
direction of the electric fluid. If the line 
formed presents a sufficient amount of con- 
ducting surface, the current of electricity 
flows through it without producing any ele- 
vation of temperature. Should any part 
of this line of wive be broken either by ac- 
cident or design, even if the distance of the 
break thus made be not more than the 
thickness of a single hair, the current will 
then be unable to flow through the con- 
ductor, from the low state of tension of this 
kind of electricity when compared with 
the same agent preduced by the elec- 
trical machine, for the electricity of the 
battery cannot pass through a non-con- 
ducting body, even though it be not thicker 
or offer any greater resistance than the 
thin plate of air between the points of the 
two wires as above, but we well know 
that the electricity of the machine would 
pass through that or even a much greater 
space, producing the well-known effect 
called the spark. 

Let us suppose that the conductor thus 
divided be again united in one line, but the 
wire employed to effect the union shall be 
of such a thickness, say the 1-200th of an 
inch, which by experiment we have ascer- 
tained is insufficient to convey the amount 
of electricity produced by the battery, then 
that thin wire, as at A, B, which with its 
general conductor we have represented by 
the dotted line within the former, will be 
either made red hot or fused. Ifthen, prior 
to the connexion being made with the 
battery, the thin wire be surrounded with 
a charge of gunpowder, the instant the 
electric current flows through the con- 
ductor, the fine wire is made red-hot and 
the charge of powder ignited. The effect 
is instantaneous, and admits of an absolute 
certainty, which in every other mode can- 
not be obtained. 

In the recent results at Dover, several 
charges were ignited at the same time; to 
effect this it is only necessary to carry the 
line of conducting wire from the battery 
over those places, and at the precise spot 
to arrange wires similar to the former, as 
represented by the positions in the dotted 
line, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, the contact being 
made as before, the several discharges are 
produced at the same instant, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary velocity with 
which this agent passes through good con- 
ductors. Where several charges are to be 
ignited at the same time, it has been found 
better to arrange the exploding wires 
somewhat different to the plan described 
above. A, B, fig. 2, are the conducting 
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wires, as in the former arrangement, and 
the exploding wires, as shown in the posi- 
tions indicated by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. 
From this arrangement it is evident that, 
instead of the current of electricity flowing 
directly through the line, as shown by the 
direction of the arrows in fig. 1, it is in this 
case directed into as many distinct courses 
as there are charges to explode, by which it 
is considered that the electricity is much 
economised, more particularly if the dis- 
tance of the charges from each other be con- 
siderable. Having described above the 
action of the voltaic current in igniting 
the powder, we will now explain more 
particularly the operation in reference to 
the process of the miner. 

e following brief outline will give the 
reader an idea of the plan generally em- 
ployed in the mining districts and quarries 
under the process termed blasting. 
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We will suppose that A, A, A, is a rock, 

the object being to dislodge the portion 
circumscribed by the dotted line. The 
mass of rock being in this case considerable, 
two blasts will be necessary, as at B, B, 
which are the two chambers, varying from 
18 inches to 10 feet deep, and from 1 to 3 
inches in diameter, into the lower part of 
which the charges of are placed, as 
at P, P; into this powder is then placed 
commonly an iron rod, extending a few 
inches above the mouth of the chamber, 
called by the workmen the needle, the ob- 
ject being to preserve an opening down to 
the powder’ for the introduction of the 
fuse ; the chamber is then filled up with 
sand or loose fragments of the rock, which 
are rammed down with an iron-rod and ham- 
mer, the operation by the workmen being 
termed tamping ;* the needle is then with- 
drawn, and a straw filled with powder, or 
a slow match, is introduced, passing down 
the hole left by the needle directly into the 
charges of powder ; everything being now 
ready for firing, the workmen retire toa 
place of safety, with the exception of one, 
whose duty it is to ignite the slow match, 
having done which he rapidly retires. From 
this brief description the must be 
self-evident; yet, notwithstanding, the 
miners and others will, with a degree of 
dogged pertinacity, still employ this mode 
in preference to the voltaic blast, where 
absolute safety may be ensured. 





* In this operation co is the only metal which 
should be employed, and yet, either from care- 
less inattention, or on thescore of economy, it is but 
seldom employed ; the danger in using iron, is the 
Sa of a spark by the collision igniting the 
charge. 
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In firing the charges by the battery 
everything may be carried on as described 
above, using copper instruments instead of 
iron; the fuse to ignite the charge consists 
of a thin slip of wood, with a groove on 
each side, as shown in section in fig. 4, in 
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which groove the copper wires, D, D, are 
firmly fixed by packthread, fig.6; the two 
wires at the point C, which is placed in im- 
mediate contact with the powder, are 
united together by the fine wire, B, B, as 
explained in figs.1 and2. The wires D, D, 
may be three or four hundred feet in length, 
extending to where the battery is sta- 
tioned; the voltaic fuse, thus prepared, is 
then introduced down the hole left by the 
needles, and when all is ready the wires 
D, D, being brought in contact with the 
battery, the fine wire B, B, is made red 
hot and the charge exploded. 

In these operations, from very consider- 
able experience, we would recommend the 
sustaining battery of Professor Daniels ; 
one composed of six cells twu feet long 
will be amply sufficient, and far superior 
to any other. B. 


ANNONAY. 


[We have been favoured with the following curious 
matter, collected in a recent visit by a gentleman 
connected with the mercantile world, on whose 
accuracy and judgment we can rely with the most 
perfect confidence.] 

Tue town of Annonay, in the depart- 

ment of Ardéche, about 50 miles south of 

Lyons, and near the Rhone, is one of the 

most remarkable in France for the con- 

centration of a particular manufacture, or 
preparation, —that of kid skins, for export 
to Paris, Grenoble, and London, for the 
making of gloves. It is situated on two 
rivers, the Cance, and the Deume, both 
being, when swollen by the rains, or melt- 
ing of the snows from the adjacent moun- 
tains, impetuous torrents; having their 
sources at a short distance from the town, 


and, after joining their streams, falling 
into the Rhone at the distance of a few 
leagues. 

The ancient history of towns is at all 
times interesting, and it appears from the 
‘Nouvelles Recherches sur la France,’ 
published at Paris in 1766, that Annonay 
derives its name from the Latin, Annoneum, 
or depét of victuals for the Roman armies. 
Another account lays the foundation of 
the town in the fifth century, when a party 
of manufacturers of parchment, attracted, 
of course, by its superb streams, settled 
there. We incline to think the latter ac- 
count the most correct and probable, for 
undoubtedly trade and commerce have 
always been more powerful elements in 
the origin of towns than war ; albeit, it is 
worthy of remark that the names of some 
of the streets* indicate a Roman origin, 
and are clearly traceable to that era. 

Annonay, probably from its secluded 
situation, was in ancient times a strong- 
hold of the church, and has given birth to 
men of great renown, viz., two i ‘ 
three archbishops, and four bishops. Its 
modern history is not less interesting, for 
here lived the famous Montgolfier, who 
first conceived and put into execution the 
idea of sending a balloon into the clouds, 
which took place in June, 1783. A column 
in the principal square marks the spot 
whence it ascended. 

The finest writing papers in France are 
the production of Annonay; and the in- 
ventor of the suspension principle for 
bridges is also a native of the town. 

But the most remarkable part of our 
information refers to the manufacture of 
skins. Let us imagine a troop of four 
millions of kids being annually slaughtered 
to feed the fabriques of the place, which 
has drawn the whole of this commerce in 
France to itself by the peculiar qualities 
of its waters, the pureness and softness of 
which we believe to be unrivalled. In the 
proper season the manufacture proceeds 
at the rate of one hundred thousand skins 
per week, and in the months less favour- 
able to the fabrication, or when the yearly 
crop of skins is exhausted, the consump- 
tion is reduced by about one-fifth. 

But if the purity of the waters of An- 
nonay is important, the town has other 
advantages, amongst which the extreme 
cheapness of living, compared with more 
populous places even in the south of France, 
is worthy of being noted. At the table 
d héte of the principal hotel, two good din- 
ners, at eleven and six (for the dejeuner a 
la fourchette of the French is to all intents 
and purposes a dinner), are given at 150 
francs per month, or not above 8d. per 
meal, excellent ordinary wine (vin ordinaire) 





* La rue de la Pistorie, via Pistoria. Mont 
Maidon, Mons Mirandus, and others. 
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included! Let us also examine the tariff 
of the prices of provisions furnished us by 
a highly intelligent inhabitant, and our 
surprise will cease at such a rate of charge 
at an hotel, where every scrap of meat is 
consumed in some form or other: ~ 


Ditto pork (choice) - + 
Doze: fresh - 
A pair of fowls - - - 
The hundred t-of potatoes - 
Wine of the neighbourhood (per bottle) 
Aquartofnewmilk - - - 


“preepgoe» 


8. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
d. 


r 
pound. me 

Reflection naturally forces itself as to 
how far the manufacturers of a similar 
article (skins) in England, can compete 
withsuch manifest advantages in the prices 
of the essentials of life, and of those which 
contribute to the perfection of this manu- 
facture,—house rent and labour being ne- 
cessarily influenced by this cheapness of 
provisions. We incline to the belief, from 
minute inquiries made on the spot, that 
the master manufacturer, as well as his 
workmen, do not expend annually more 
than one-third of the sum of the corre- 
sponding classes in England; and although 
coarser materials of dress are worn in 
France, and the “ comforts” of life may 
generally be considered as on a lower scale, 
there can be no doubt that the Frenchmen 
are the better off of the two, getting rich 
sooner, and less seldom falling into pecu- 
niary difficulties. A curious proof of cheap- 
ness in an article of dress ef some import- 
ance, may be adduced in that of a pair of 
sabots (wooden shoes), which cost about 
ten sous, and last four months. Thus, for 
a sum equal to fifteen-pence English, a 
French workman in the country towns of 
the south covers his feet during a whole 
year! 

A very erroneous impression has also 
been made on the minds of occasional visi- 
tors to France, on the subject of the com-: 
parative industry of the French and Eng- 
lish people. The cafés are usually crowded 
at those hours in the middle of the day to 
which an Englishman is disinclined to as- 
sociate there, notions of any occupation but 
amusement. Besides such re-unions give 
rise to the notion of drinking being indis~- 
pensable. The truth is that the French, 
and indeed all continental nations, are, by 
habit, very early risers. At Annonay the 
dinner hour is eleven; the café hour half- 
past twelve to two, which is-a species of 
simple relaxation from labour, giving the 
necessary zest for the renewal of it. Cards, 
dominoes, and billiards occupy this inter- 
val, and the custom is for one friend to 
play with another for the cost of his cup 
of coffee, eau sucré, or lemonade. Every 
workman (and he has his café too) labours 
regularly fifteen hours a day, including 
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pete. 

Au reste: the town of Ann 
possesses little attraction for an 
visitor. Its municipal government 
fairly be reminded of ill-paved, dirty, and 
dark streets, the only light which pene- 
trates them at night being that “light of 
other days,” the lantern, to whose friendly 
assistance the writer was more than once 
indebted for finding the way to his inn, 
after having partaken.of ‘the hospitalities 
of the Annoneans. 

The arrondissement furnishes annually ' 
twenty young men to the army. When 
our informant was there, the young pea- 
sants were drawn from their mountain re- 
cesses to enter on the new and perilous life 
of a soldier, and it was highly amusing 
to mark with what glee they entered on 
their initiatory duty, accompanied by the 
drum, unaided by “ the spirit-stirring fife,” 
and following their youthful drum-major, 
a lad who had not numbered more than 


. sixteen years, after having liberally in- 


dulged in potations of wine. The period 
of service which the conscripts are re- 
quired to fulfil is eight years or more, and 
the price of a substitute amounts to about 
80l. sterling. 

It is, however, lamentable to reflect that 
while one-half of France is uncultivated, 
so many of “the bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,” should be withdrawn for 
war and destruction. The number taken 
annually from the ranks of industry 
amounts to about eighty thousand men. 





Setence. 


InstiTruTiIon oF Crvi Enorneers.—A 
paper was read by Mr J. Taylor, describing 
a machine for raising and lowering the miners 
in the deep mines of Cornwall. It is eom- 

of two wooden rods, with platforms 

xed at given distances upon them, and 
placed either vertically or following the in- 
clination of the vein, as is the custom for 
the shafts in tin and copper mines. These 
rods receive an alternating motion from a 
steam-engine, and at the moment of pause 
caused by the crank passing over the centres, 
the men yo tee one platform to » 
and thus either ascend or descend in the pits 
without — By the usual mode of ar- 

leavin 


riving at or g their labour, the work- 
men are exhausted, traversing ladders to the 
depth fi 


mg mare! of more than 200 fathoms, 
and their health has been found to be severely 
injured. This machine has been successfully 
at work in the Tresavean mines u of 
a year, and its use will, it is hoped, be soon 
extended. 
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A short description was then read of an 
annular valve constructed by Mr Hosking, 
and said to bein use with advantage at the 
Vauxhall Water-works, and attached to some 
large engines for draining fens. 

ORTICULTURAL SocieETY.—A communi- 
cation from Captain Hall, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, was read, relating toa new vegetable, 
which, it is considered easy to acclimate in 
the southern of England, and for which 
the climate of Britain is thought peculiarly 
suitable. The plant is a variety of some species 
of Aramanthus, possibly oleraceus, and is 
markedly distinguished by the milk-white ap- 
pearance of its stem, branches, and leaf-stalks. 
As its excellence depends on the succulency 
and tenderness of its nature, it requires to 
be grown rapidly, so as to be fit for use at 
the age of a month or so; and thisis effected 
by a rich light soil, abundance of moisture, 
and a high temperature; the latter may be 


.carried occasionally as high as 90° in the day, 


and regulated at from 70° to 75° at night. 
It is rather; impatient of much light. In 


India it is grown to the greatest perfection 
during the rainy season, towards the end of 
June. A common melon e is recom- 
mended to grow it in; and the plants grow 
from a foot to a foot and a half . The 
seeds should be sown in rather shallow rich 
earth, and the of the fermenting mate- 
rials beneath the soil should be in a partially 
decomposed state, that the roots may ° 
trate into them. The plants may be pricked 
out, when young, at six inches and re- 
+ nape ght shading in bright weather. 
he early part of the year is preferred for 
growing it. It is used as a vegetable in two 
ways: First, the leaves are plucked and 
dressed like spinach, when they are consi- 
dered not inferior to those of any similar 
plant. Secondly, the stems and side-branches 
(being the white parts of the plant) are 
separated from each other, cut into proper 
lengths, boiled, and placed on toast, like as- 
s, and eaten with meat, either with 
Lose, sauce, or gravy. They are very like 
asparagus or sea-kale. 








Arms. Quarterly ; first and fourth grand quarters, first and fourth, or, a lion, rampant 
ar. (being the ancient arms of the Duke of Brabant and Louvaine); second and third, gu. 
three lucies or pikes, haurient, ar., for Lucy; second and third grand quarters, ar., in fesse, 


for Percy. 


Crest. On a chapeau, gu., turned up, erm., a lion statant, ar., the tail extended. 

Supporters. Dexter, a lion, rampant, ar., sinister, a lion, rampant, guardant, or ducally 
crowned, of the last, gorged with a collar gobony, as. and ar. 

Motto. “ Esperance en Dieu.” “ Hope in God.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF PERCY. 
Wi.uiam DE Percy, the founder of this 
great family, accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England in 1066. The name 
is derived from a village named Percy, 
near Villedieu, in France. The descent of 
the family has been further traced back to 
Mainfred, a Danish chieftain, who, in the 
year 912, assisted the famous Rollo in 
subjugating Normandy, where he acquired 
considerable possessions. 

We read that William de Percy obtained 
the surname of Alsgernons, or “ William of 
theWhiskers.” The name, altered to Alger- 
non, has since constantly remained in the 
family. “ William of theWhiskers” founded 
or restored the celebrated Abbey of St 
Hilda, in Yorkshire, of which his brother 
Serlo was the Prior. He went with Duke 
Robert in the first crusade to the Holy 
Land, and died in 1096, at Mountjoy, near 
Jerusalem, the spot from which the Cru- 


saders first obtained a glimpse of that city, 
the conquest of which was to crown all 
their labours. He left four sons and two 
daughters by his wife Emma, whose lands 
had been bestowed upon him by the Con- 
queror. Possessed of her property, he is 
recorded to have offered his hand to the 
fair despoiled owner, that in this way he 
might satisfy his conscience without aban- 
doning the advantage he had gained 
through the favour of the King. 

He was succeeded in his feudal rights 
and lands by Alan, his eldest son, whose 
first son was the next wearer of the 
honours. On his decease the family became 
extinct in the male line. His sisters, Maud 
and Agnes, severally succeeded. The latter 
married Josceline of Lovain, brother to 
Queen Adelicia, the second consort of King 
Henry the First. It was, however, only 
on the condition that he should assume the 
arms or name of Percy, that she consented 
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to become his wife. His lordship took the 
arms—the ancient arms of Hainault, and 
gave the name of Percy to the issue of the 


marriage.. 

Several children were the offspring of 
this union. Henry, the eldest, died before 
his mother. He was, however, married to 
Isabel, the daughter of Adam de Brus, 
lord of Skelton. S With her he gained the 
manor of Skelton, on the somewhat singu- 
lar condition, that he and his heirs should 
annually, on Christmas-day, proceed to 
Skelton Castle and lead the lady of the 
castle from her chamber to the chapel to 
mass, thence back to her chamber, and 
after dining with her, depart. Henry left 
two sons, William and Henry. The former, 
after some ligitation, succeeded to his 
rights. His son and grandson, both of the 
same name, succeeded him. The latter was 
summoned to parliament by Edward the 
First, from Feb. 6, 1299, to July 29, 1315. 
On the 19th of November, 1309, he ob- 
tained, by purchase from Anthony Beck, 
Bishop of Durham, a grant of the Barony 
of Alnwick, county Northumberland. He 
was one of the Barons who subscribed, in 
1301, the letter to Pope Boniface VIII, 
whose humiliation was lately the subject 
of an article in THe Mirror, repelling his 
attempts to interpose in the affairs of the 
kingdom, and declaring that “their king 
was not to answer in judgment for. any 
rights of the crown of England, before any 
tribunal under heaven, and that, by the 
help of God, they would resolutely, and 
with all their force, maintain against all 
men.” 

A long series of Henries followed him. 
His son obtained the Barony and Castle of 
Warkworth ; his grandson fought at 
Crecy ; his great grandson, on the 16th of 
July, 1377, was advanced to the Earldom 
of Northumberland. He, however, subse- 
quently appeared in arms against that 
king, and fell at Bramham Moor, 1407-8. 
His honours were forfeited, but restored to 
his grandson in 1414. 

Henry, the second Earl, lost his life at 
the battle of St Albans, May 23, 1455, 
combating on the side of Henry the Sixth. 
His son, Henry, the third Earl, like his 
father, died In battle, fighting for the house 
of Lancaster, at Towton, March 29, 1461, 
and his honours became forfeited. They 
were, however, restored to his son Henry, 
the fourth Earl. He was appointed by 
Henry the Seventh to enforce the payment 
of a subsidy granted by parliament in 1489. 
An abatement was prayed. King Henry 
replied “nota penny shall be abated.” This 
being communicated to the petitioners by 
the Earl, it appears they regarded him as 
having prompted it, and in consequence 
broke into his house, Cocklodge, in York- 
shire, and murdered the unfortunate noble- 
than, April 28, 1489. His son and grand- 


g contracted to Thomas Th 


son were the fifth and sixth Earls. The 
last died without issue. 

Tile brother, Cie. Thomas, pet Min. 
tainted and executed, and the family 
honours were confiscated. In 1555, Queen 
Mary evened Sees ae. See 

Sir “Baron 


Cockermouth Baron 
an, and Fitz Pa 
fo lowing, his lords! 
of Northumberland. It was his lot to 
suffer decapitation for treason 
Queen Elizabeth, (avowing the ’s 
supremacy, and affirming the realm to be 
in a state of sohlons, and those obedient to 
Elizabeth no better than heretics). His 
brother, however, succeeded to his 
by virtue of a reversionary clause in‘ the 
patent. He was supposed to have been 
concerned in a plot formed in favour of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and committed to 
the Tower, where he was found dead in 
his bed, having been wounded by three 
pistol shots, June 21, 1585. 

To him succeeded Henry, Algernon, and 
Jocelyne, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
Earls. Elizabeth, the only surviving child 
of the last, married first, Henry Cavendish, 
Earl of Ogle (son and heir of the Duke of 
Newcastle), who assumed the name of 
Percy.. He died childless. She was then 

ynne, Esq., who 
was murdered, Feb. 12, 1681-2, and the lady 
subsequently married Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. The eldest son of that 
marriage, Algernon Seymour, inherited 
the Dukedom of Somerset, and was created 
Baron Warkworth, of Warkworth Castle, 
and Earl of Northumberland, Oct. 2, 1749. 

Sir Hugh Smithson married the daughter 
of Algernon Seymour, and succeeded to his 
honours. He was created Earl Percy and 
Duke of Northumberland, Oct. 18, 1766. 
His grace was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Hugh, the second Duke, who died in 1820, 
when his honours descended to Hugh 
Percy, the present Duke, who was born 
April 20, 1785. 


EXECUTION OF A JUDGE. 

Sm_ Robert Tresilian, in 1388, according 
to Froissart, “ was delivered ‘to the ene 
man, and so led out of Westminster, and 
there beheaded, and after hanged on a 
gibbet ;” but another and more connected 
account would make it appear that the 
old chronicler was in error, and that, as 
might be expécted, the hanging preceded 
the taking off his head. He was drawn 
from the Tower on a hurdle, and a pause 
was made at the end of each furlong, that 
a friar might demand if he had any con- 
fession to make. The executioner, in his 
case, had a singular duty to perform. Sir 
Robert refused to ascend the ladder, nor 
was it till he had been “soundly beaten 
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j with bats and staves” that he would article, and the following figures (3) to be 
i Viton thus much had been accom their uid 
i expre: an opinion that he LITARY REPRESENTATI 1 

| should not die while he retained any ee ae gin 
| clothing on his person, and, instead of 
making the experiment of the truth or 
falsehood of this impression, the hangman 
was directed to strip the sufferer. On 
this being done, certain images, like to the 

signs of the Zodiac, the head of a devil, 

and the names of many devils, were found, 


painted and written on parchment, and 


| 


these being taken away, he was hanged in 
a state of nudity; and to make it quite 
clear that neither they nor anything else 
had saved his life, while yet hanging the 


se 

ant 

<> 

executioner eut his throa 
fests 

Pr 


THE ART OF DRAWING.—(Part IL) 


Havine explained the utility of the ortho- 
graphic mode of drawing, we proceed to 
show that the isometric and military sys- 
tems seem to have been devised for the 
express purpose of executing such repre- 
sentations of objects as would convey a 
correct idea of the manner in which these 
various parts are connected : for allow the 


figures (2) to be the / 
ISOMETRIC REPRESENTATIONS XN 








<> it will be granted by our readers, that 

these convey to their minds a better idea 

{ of the forms of the objects referred to, and 

i of the manner in which their various parts 

} are connected, than is to be obtained from 

aq viewing their plans or elevations as before 
“i represented. 

At the present time the isometric sys- 

tem is often employed by practical me- 

chanics and engineers, for by means of it 


they can execute such perfect and useful 
representations of their peculiar works in 
a short period, as enable them to assist 
b—> their employers in unravelling the mode 
in which it is proposed to construct any 
piece of simple or complex mechanism. 
VA\ The military system is seldom or ever 
/\/ employed, although it might be with ad- 
vantage by land and building surveyors, 
civil and military engineers, and by all 
classes of artizans who have to construct 
objects which are principally contained 
under plane surfaces. 

In the practice of the isometric and 
military systems of drawing, there is in 
general only one representation of any 
: single object ; or of any number of objects 
of the seven objects named in our former in connexion with each other executed ; 




















great ease with which they 
may be drawn, we hope to see these use- 


of the objects already referred to. We 
recommend the student to make an en- 
larged copy of these. He will find, on 
viewing them from a certain position, that 
they appear more like solid objects which 
fill a certain portion of space, than their 
perspective representations, which merely 
coincide with some positions in it. 

This useful system of drawing is gene- 
rally employed by all classes of profes- 
sional men who have to provide designs 
for the structures in constant demand for 
every civilized nation, in order to convey 
to their minds’the probable appearance 
that will be derived by viewing them from 
any determined positions. 

In the practice of the art the number 
of representations are in general deter- 
mined by the positions from which objects 
may with advantage be seen. This is the 
last system which is to be noticed, in 
which the representations are executed by 
a given rule. 

In each of the four systems of drawing 
which we have illustrated, before the prac- 
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titioner can proceed to execute 
of the representation of a given or assumed 
previously determine 


In the practice of the remaining 
Artistic Drawing, it is only requisite to 
allow the artists to be placed so t 
may see the objects, and then 
execute such representations as 
convey an idea of the which 
their various parts are connected, or one 
that will present an appearance al 
similar to that which may be amet 8 
from the 


E 
g 


viewing the original objects 
tion in which the artist was placed. 

By this peculiar mode of drawing, it will 
in general happen that if we place a'hun- 
dred tere ao pec and sketch . 
any partic scene, on comparing 
them with each other, no two will be 


of those peculiar arts, to execute represen- 
tations of an object or objects placed ina 
given position by the picture, they would, 
in reality, correspond with each other in 


it is only the latter art that can ever be 
effectively employed in executing repre- 
sentations of animate objects ; for we need 
scarce remark, that our portrait and ani- 
mal painters do not attempt to draw the 
outlines of the living creatures, to which 
they have to direct their attention, from 
real dimensions. A vain and fruitless 
task it would indeed prove, for whether 
waking or asleep, it cannot truly be sai 

that any part of a living being is at rest 
for a single moment. : 

This art, therefore, is the only one by 
which we can execute those mixed repre- 
sentations of animate with inanimate 
objects, which are to be met with wher- 
ever we direct our attention ; and as such 
it must ever be continued to be practised, 
whilst there are minds to reflect on the 
endless and ever-changing variety of scenes 
and characters presented to their notice, 
throughout the wide expanse of space. 

As the term Perspective is so frequently 
understood to be the name of that branch 
of art by which artists are enabled to exe- 
cute their pictorial representations of ob- 
jects, we trust, from what we have already 
communicated relative to the system ge- 
nerally in use at the present day, that it 
will be plainly perceived and understood, 
that artists have never used any scientific 
term as the name of their peculiar b 
of art. The consequence is, that our ris- 
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ing artists are left to grope their way in 
the maze of obscurity, which has hitherto 
hidden those principles that ought to guide 
their efforts. 

Artists have not done so, but this has 
been done for them by the author of the 
pamphlet named in our first article; and 
although the term used in it cannot be 
said to be derived from any of those lan- 
guages which it is customary to employ, 
the definition there given is such as will 
be likely to satisfy the intelligent artist. 

To assist those who are anxious to 
acquire a ready practice in perspective and 
artistic drawing, we, thirdly, proceed to 
explain the methods to be employed in 
acquiring a knowledge of those arts so 
intimately connected. We should, as be- 
fore observed, advise the students first to 
acquire a knowledge of the principles and 
practice of orthographic projection; an 
art which will assist them in comprehend- 
ing the simple principles and methods of 
practice to be employed, whilst engaged in 
drawing the perspective representations of 
any objects which can be placed before 
them in the commencement of their career. 
It is also recommended they should avail 
themselves of the assistance of some com- 
petent teacher, who may explain, by models 
and diagrams, the great utility of this 
branch of art. The following facts will be 
brought to the student’s notice, whilst 
engaged in the practice of perspective :— 

Ist. That the perspective representa- 
tions of objects, contained under plain sur- 
faces, ever consist of a combination of 
straight lines; and those contained under 
cylindrical, conical, spherical, and irregular 
surfaces ; of circles, or a combination of 
straight, circular, elliptical, and other 
curve lines, 

2nd. That any number of representa- 
tions of a given object, which vary in form 
with each other, may be so placed as to 
appear almost alike. 

$rd. That the perspective representa- 
tions of objects, do present a better ap- 
pearance of them than can be executed 
according to any other given rule. 

4th. That there is only one position from 
which the usual perspective representa- 
tions of objects ought to be viewed with 
one eye. 

5th. That the perspective representa- 
tions of distant objects, when viewed with 
both eyes from any positions from which 
they can be seen, will appear more like the 
originals than the representations of near 
objects when viewed in a corresponding 
manner. 

From these facts, .young artists will 
deduce the following rules to guide their 
future progress :— 

1st. That the method of readily describ- 
ing straight, circular, elliptical, and other 
curve lines ought to be acquired. 
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2nd. That when any number of artists 
sketch a representation of a given scene, 
as the figure of the outlines of such will 
greatly depend on the position in which 
they have held or placed their paper or 
other material whilst engaged in shote - 
ing, this should lead them to place it in 
such a position, as others will be likely to 
choose when viewing it. 

3rd. That the artist ought to aim at 
executing such representations of objects, 
as will present an appearance scarcely to 
be distinguished from that which may be 
obtained by viewing the originals. 

4th. That when practicable, they should 
aim at having their productions, whether 
in the possession of a private individual 
or in a public exhibition, placed so that 
they may be viewed from the proper and 
most favourable position. 

5th. That as it is customary to view 
artistic drawings with both eyes, this 
should lead the artist to choose such 
favourable positions before commencing to 
sketch in the outlines of any objects, so 
that when executed, they may not puzzle 
the beholders to comprehend what they 
are intended to represent. 

We shall merely remark, that after the 
students have acquired the practice of per- 
spective, and the methods of describing 
any combinations of straight and curved 
lines, they ought to try their powers 
in sketching the outlines of simple objects, 
and afterwards proceed gradually to more 
complicated efforts. By daily practice, 
they will soon acquire a method of sketch- 
ing the representations of all objects to 
which they can direct their attention ; 
after which, if they aim at pictorial scenes, 
they should take lessons from some prac- 
tical artist well skilled in the mechanical 
and chemical department of the art; and 
having thus acquired the method of hand- 
ling the requisite tools, of preparing their 
colours, and also of giving to any plane 
surface such tints as present the desired 
appearance, they will be able to colour 
their sketches, so as to present an appear- 
ance almost similar to that which they 
themselves gained from viewing the 
originals. But only after years of such 
practice, combined with a careful study 
of men, manners, and things, will they be 
equal to the task of executing such com- 
positions as will afford pleasure to them- 
selves, and to those who may afterwards 
behold them. R 





— The Neapolitan sculptor, Persico, has 
just completed a marble group, the execu- 
tion of which was intrusted to him by the 
Congress of the United States. It is des- 
tined for the Capitol at Washington, and 
consists of two figures, one of Columbus, 
the other of an Indian woman turning 
away from him with a look of shy curio- 
sity. 
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Reviews. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. By E. Hender- 
son, L.L.D., F.R.S. Cotes. 

Tus useful work has reached a second 
edition. It is very nicely got up and illus- 
trated, and contains an infinity of valuable 
information, condensed within narrow 
limits, but clearly expressed, and carefully 
arranged. To say that there is not a vast 
display of novelty, would be to tell that 
Kepler and Newton lived before Mr Hen- 
derson. He, however, has the merit of 
offering us, in a convenient and attrac- 
tive shape, what others have discovered 
and communicated to the world. If the 
matter is not new, it is so wonderful that 
it will bear reading over and over again ; 
and what can impress the mind with more 
awe and admiration of the Supreme Being, 
than such a display of the marvellous works 
of his hands as we transcribe below :— 


ON THE IMMENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


“ About the year 1610, the telescope, then re- 
cently invented, was for the first time applied 
to astronomical investigation by Galileo; he, 
with his refracting telescope, with a power of 
about thirty times, observed thousands of 
stars invisible to the naked eye. Since the 
days of Galileo the telescope has been very 
much improved. The large 40-feet reflect- 
ing telescope of the late Sir William Hers- 
chel was frequently charged with the great 
magnifying power of 6,450 times. With such 
@ power, the heavens seemed, as it were, to 
dissolve before its strength; on directing it 
to that peculiarly white track in the sky 
commonly called tHE Minky Way, it was 
instantly perceived that ‘its groundwork was 
of stars.’ In one proportion of this track 
116,000 stars swept over the field-view of this 
telescope in fifteen minutes, at another time 
258,211 stars in forty-one minutes! It has 
been calculated that the Milky Way alone 
contains at least 18,500,000 stars, which are 
equal to 5,314 times the number of visible 
stars in the heavens, or about 19,000 times 
the number visible to the eye at one glance 
in the most favourable evening. Although 
the other parts of the celestial canopy are 
not so densely crowded, yet it is astonishing 
to consider the increased number the teles- 
cope unfolds to view in every constellation. 

“Tt may safely be asse: that the telesco- 
pic number of stars is at least 80,000,000 
(eighty millions), some of which must be up- 
wards of thirty-one thousand billions of miles 
distant from the Earth. It is well known that 
the late Sir William Herschel concluded from 
unquestionable evidence that his telescope 
enabled his eye to reach and rest on portions 
of space 497 times farther distant than Sirius. 
Suppose the distance of Sirius to be as great 
as the star 61 Cygni, or 62,528,490,691,900 
miles X 497 = 31,076,659,873,874,300 miles, 
for the probable radii, 62,153,319,747,748,600 
miles for the diameter, and about 195,000, 
000,000,000,000 (one hundred and 
thousand billions) of miles for the circum- 
ference of the universe, as developed by the 
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the overwhelming number of w located 
in every nebule. Up to the present 
there have been reckoned about 3,275 
le. Nebule is a name given to 
celestial appearance, cloud 
somewhat resembling small patch 
swimming on the surface of water. It is not 
improbable that each of these 3,275 nebule 
may contain at least 80,000,000 of stars! 
What must we then think of the vast extent 


the great number of stars mentioned, 
must only be considered as a very ts Are 


me» a and incompre ible 
whole—only as a few groups clustering on 
the ‘ frontiers of the Creator’s dominions.’ 


Memoir of Grace Horsley Darling. Menzies. 


So much has been written on the generous 
daring of Grace Darling, that what little 
remains to be told of her “short and sim- 
ple annals” cannot surprise. There are, 
however, some deeply affecting and very 
gratifying passages in this brochure. 
Among them, we must point to the little 
importance the heroine attached to what 
she had done. ‘The good heart, satisfied 
with the performance of a duty, forgot 
the danger it had braved, and looked for 
noreward. We are told— 


“Mr Sinclair, the agent for Lloyd’s at 
Berwick, who was necessarily amongst the 
first to visit the Longstone the occur- 
rence of the wreck, good-humouredly re- 
marked to the heroine, ‘ Well, Grace, we'll 
surely be able to get you a silk gown for 
this.” Grace smiled, and seem rather 
elated at the prospect of such a reward. Mr 
Sinclair’s curiosity being thereby excited as 
to her real feelings in regard to the matter, 
it turned out on a few further questions 
being put to her, that so far was she from 
dreaming of wealth or applause as the result 
of her exertions, in the innocence of her 
heart she would have gladly accepted of such 
an article of wearing ap 1 in full acquit- 
tance of every claim which she conceived 
self entitled to hold, in virtue of her heroism, 
upon the generosity of her fellow-creatures.” 


It is pleasing to know that if her life 
was short her last moments were tranquil. 
She seems, in her closing dey to have 
realised the wish breathed by Kirk White. 
A noble lady, as in the case of another 
interesting sufferer, recorded in our last 
volume, it will be seen, did herself honour 
by taking care that what human skill 
could effect for her should not be wanting. 
Thus ends her little, not inglorious, his- 
tory :— 

7 Consumption was the disease to which 
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she fell a victim. Having shown symptoms 
of delicate health, she was, towards the latter 
end of last year, removed from the Long- 
stone Light-house, on the recommendation of 
her medical attendant, to Bamborough, where 
she remained for a short time under the care 
of Mr Fender, surgeon. Finding herself no 
better, she was removed to Wooler for change 
of air. Her wish was complied with, but 
alas! she found no relief, and at the 
of her father, she met him at Alnwick with a 
view to proceed to Newcastle for further 
medical advice. The Duchess of Northum- 
berland having heard of the arrival of the 
heroine of the Longstone at Alnwick, imme- 
diately procured for her a comfortable lodg- 
ing in an airy part of the town, supplied her 
with eve: requisite, and sent her 
Grace’s own cal attendant to give her 
the benefit of his medical advice; all, how- 
ever, was of no avail. Her father anxiously 
desiring that she should return amongst her 
family, she was accordingly removed once 
more to Bamborough, where she arrived only 
ten days before her dissolution. On the day 
of her removal from Alnwick, her Grace the 
Duchess of Northumberland, without even a 
single attendant, and — = most homely 
manner, repaired to Miss Darling’s lodgings 
for the of taking her last farewell, 
which she did with the most unaffected kind- 
ness. For some time previous to her death, 
she was perfectly aware that her latter end 
was approaching, but this gave her no un- 
easiness. She had been nurtured in the fear 
and love of God, and dependent on the merits 
of her Redeemer, and her hope of mercy in- 
creased asher bodily strength diminished. She 
was never heard to utter a complaint during 
her illness, but exhibited the utmost Christian 
resignation throughout. Shortly before her 
death she expressed a wish to see as many of 
her relations as the peculiar nature of their 
employments would admit of, and with sur- 
rising fortitude and self-command, she de- 
ivered to each of them some token of remem- 
brance. This done, she calmly awaited the 
approach of death, and finally, on the 20th of 
tober, resigned her spirit into the hunds 
of Him who gave it without a murmur.” 





British and Foreign Travellers’ Guide. A 
Complete Directory to every part of the 
Kingdom and Abroad, comprising Tables 
of all the Railways in Great Britain; 
Times and Fares of the Steamers from 
every Port; an Index of eleven hundred 
Towns, with the Steam, Railway, and 
Coach Conveyance to each; the Conti- 
nental Railways, Times and Fares of all 
the Foreign Steamers from British and 
other Ports; with an Index: a Com- 
plete Guide to the chief Cities and Places 
of Resort in Europe, the Mediterranean, 
India, West Indies, and America ; Value 
of Foreign Coins—Passports—Tides— 
Mails, and Foreign Postages, and a large 
variety of useful Information. London: 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

Tue above inordinate title will almost startle 

the reader. It promises much, but so far 

‘as we have had occasion to look into it, not 
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more than it fairly performs. It contains 
a prodigious fund of valuable information, 
which will save those who have to travel 
not only money, but much valuable time, 
and, whether at home or abroad, will pre- 
vent them from feeling at a loss in any 
part of the world. 





A TRIP TO NORWAY. 
France, Switzerland, and the Rhine, have 
been so much run upon for years, that, 
to Summer tourists, it will be joyful news 
when they hear that there is a place worth 
visiting, not difficult to reach, which has 
not been worn threadbare. Norway is 
that place; and we are glad to have an 
opportunity of laying before the readers 
of the ‘Mirror,’ a few notes of a profes- 
sional gentleman lately a visitor there. 
They were not intended for publication, 
and perhaps are the better on that account 
for those who think of making the trip :— 


Having obtained our ports from 
Collector Waters, of Weck, we embarked 
on board the schooner ‘Flyvende Fisk,’ 
G. Terkeldsen, commander, bound for 
Christiansand, the wind being north-west. 
The ‘Flyvende Fisk’ sailed out of Helms- 
dale in great style on Thursday morning, 
July 14, 1842. At half-past one we first 
steered direct for Traserburgh, and then 
east-south-east, until we arrived at the 
mouth of the Frith, intersected with 
islands, which leads up to Christiansand. 
The wind was quite fair, and blew rather 
fresh, so that our voyage was performed 
in good style. Land was visible this 
morning, Saturday the 16th, about four 
o'clock, and at about a quarter to nine the 
Naze, with its small lighthouse was visible. 
There is nothing particularly striking in the 
Naze, but the whole coast thence to the en- 
trance at Christiansand is most beautiful. 
I can only compare the gradual rising of the 
rocks from the margin of the sea to a kind 
of deception, as if the rocks were formed 
into the most elegant forest (it may be said 
that this idea requires some imagination, 
but it certainly struck me so) ; no wood is 
to be seen until you are nearly oppo- 
site Mandahl. All that is along the coast 
is very stinted in growth. 

We arrived at Christiansand about six 
o’clock on Saturday evening, having made 
our passage to the Naze in fifty-two hours, 
and to Christiansand in sixty-six hours. 
I must not omit mentioning that the atten- 
tion of Captain Terkeldsen and crew would 
have done credit to the attendants on board 
of any English or Scotch steamer. 

I was much struck with the cool and 
seamanlike appearance of the pilot who 
came on board, leaving his companion in 
the pilot-boat alone. It was as much 


as any fisherman in Scotland would risk. 
Captain Terkeldsen informed me that 




















in very stormy weather, when there 
is difficulty in approaching the vessel, the 
crew have only to throw a rope on board 
the pilot boat, when one of the pilots fas- 
tens the rope round his middle, i 
pulled on board. 

No sooner did our anchcr touch the bot- 
tom than two or three of the custom-house 
men began to examine our luggage. They 
very soon, in the best-humoured manner, 
told us they were satisfied; I saw one of 
them look at a cake of Windsor soap with 
a most anxious squint as if he would have 
liked it in his et, but I did not at all 
feel in a liberal mood. 

On landing below the custom house, we 
certainly cut rather a funny figure, or 
figures, with Pincher, our little Scotch 
terrier, attacking every unfortunate dog 
that came within his reach, and our small 
bag of Helmsdale biscuit, &c. Here were 
two or three young men, dressed like 
Frenchmen,who, I presume, flattered them- 
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word. I observed. that a great many of 


the gi among the lower orders have a 
pectliar wedding walk, pro caused 
in a great measure from their accus- 


the construction and poli 
to any tradesman. e sofa and chairs 
are covered with red tartan—I presume 
to be in character with the name of the 
hotel (Britannia). There is in one 
corner of the room a very high stove, 
betwéen seven and eight feet ; the 
corner of the room in which it stands 
is painted in imitation marble. I slept 
very comfortably on a bed formed of 
crossed boards ; the bottom mattrass ap- 
peared to be made of straw, the one above, 
seemed to be hair,— your covering is one 
sheet, with an Eider-down covering above 


Selves on being the leaders of fashion in all. 


Christiansand. They, to prove their high 
breeding, indulged in a long stare and a 
good laugh at our expense, but soon 
changed their note on our treating them 
with a good laugh in return, 

We next marched up to our hotel, of 
course expecting something very sober in 
Norway, but we found a smart young man 
who received us in the English style; next 
there peeped out an English coach dog, 
and smooth terrier, so that we might have 
fancied ourselves at the entrance of an Eng- 
lish hotel. At nine o’clock we had dinner; 
the dishes were small round bannocks 
made of whiting, surrounded with very 
rich gravy, and at the one end of the table 
was a very fine lobster ; we had also new 
potatoes, with cheese, rye bread and bis- 
cuit. The rye bread is very dark coloured, 
and rather sour. We finished the above 
feast with a glass of corn brandy. It re- 
sembles whisky in colour, but tasted as if 
there was carraway seed init. I liked the 
taste, but was told it would not be drink- 
able if mixed with water. It becomes 
white from the essential oil it contains. I 
am told, that by buying a quantity, it may 
be procured at the very low rate of 
about sixpence per bottle. 

We had a short walk through one or 
two streets, and were charmed with the 
softness of the atmosphere and the beautiful 
clear blue sky ; I could have believed any 
one who had told me that I was in Italy or 
Greece. The houses have a very pleasing 
appearance (being made of wood), and 
painted various colours, principally white, 
red, and dark drab. The streets are very 
broad, but ill paved, with a kind of shal- 
low drain in the centre ; there is an at- 
tempt at some pavement, but in truth it is 
a part of the street, as the flags are put in 
very irregularly, in every sense of the 





I have just had my first Norw 
breakfast ; our bill of fare consis of 
lobster, ham, a small mutton ham, a 
small bit of roast beef, two bread baskets, 
one containing slices of rye bread, also 
small slices of remarkably white bread— 
the other basket contained a small oblong 
loaf,which tasted very sweet, that is to say, 
it had an unusually pleasant wheaten taste. 
There were also white thin and crisp bis- 
cuits—they appear to be prepared with 
water, instead of any rich substance. I 
observe it is the custom in this hotel to 
put a high glass full of flowers on the 
table, which, considering the heat at pre- 
sent in Christiansand, gives rather a re- 
freshing look to the breakfast table. A 
tumbler is put down for each person, and 
a large bottle of fine clear water in the 
centre of the table. I was particularly 
struck with the fine grain or minute crys- 
tallization of the white sugar put down for 
our coffee. The cream that is used for 
coffee and tea is universally boiled, which 
gives it a rich taste. 

After breakfast we had an invitation to 
call on Captain Terkeldsen, and were in- 
troduced to his wife and daughter—the 
former a most motherly, kind looking 
woman, the latter a genteel, lady-looking 
girl of 17. Captain Terkeldsen and his 
son accompanied us to church. In order 
that we might leave when we pleased, 
it-ene Seek nwa ee in age 
gan gallery, w we a@ very 
view of the building, which is truly an 
elegant, or rather I should say a cathedral- 
looking place. The walls of stone white- 


washed, the windows Gothic, and in the 
shape of a cross. The tiles are black, which 
form a good contrast with the white walls. 
At one end there is a square spire, with a 
clock in it ; the inside of the roof, which 
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is lofty and arched, is covered with boards, 
and painted white. The seats are light 
blue, and the pulpit an imitation of blue 
marble. I remarked that all the females 
sat on one side and all the males on the 
other ; they seemed to listen with great 
attention. Many wore straw bonnets, 
others were attired in the ordinary way, 
with cotton dresses (figured prints). Our 
hotel landlord informs me that some of the 
women are not allowed to wear bonnets. 
I could not resist asking the reason, when 
our landlord informed me that “many of 
de ladies rise from servants, and do not 
like to see deir (their) servants dressed 
like ladies.” I certainly observed a great 
many in church witl.out bonnets, but can- 
not exactly think that the above reason 
would prevent so many from wearing them. 
It seemed most desirable that some part 
of their dress should be red, scarlet, or 
pink. The universal shape of the cap was 
exactly to fit the head—that is to say, the 
greater proportion of the hair being fas- 
tened behind, which gives a slight pro- 
jection to the back part of the head. There 
is a frill along the whole front, and another 
along the part that corresponds to the 
back of the head ; and what I observed in 
every case was, that the pink ribbon (the 
favourite colour) ran straight behind the 
front frill. Others, whom I afterwards 
found to be from the country, were dressed 
in coarse, home-made stuff. The dresses 
were very similar to that of a Sutherland- 
shire matron ; the head was covered with 
a white handkerchief, the corners down ; 
others had coloured handkerchiefs, with 
pink ribbons hanging behind. Coming out 
of church we went to hear the military 
band ; the music was really equal to any 
you would hear an English band play. 
The tunes I could recognize as waltzes, 
quadrilles, &c., that is to say, I knew the 
time, and could tell what they were, al- 
though I never heard them before. I 
ought to have mentioned that the clergy- 
man was in the early part dressed in a 
white robe (which I rather think is the 
case in administering the sacrament) ; on 
coming to the pulpit he had on a black 
gown, with a thick frill or ruffle around 
his neck. 

At one o’clock we dined, and tasted Nor- 
wegian salmon; it was very good, not, 
perhaps, quite so firm as Scotch (but the 
weather is very hot); in every other re- 
spect you would hardly know any differ- 
ence. We had very fine roasted veal, and 
new potatoes, which made an excellent 
dinner. After having a glass of Hollands 
and hot water, we joined the family to 
have our coffee, which was very good ; and 
we were blessed with two of the fair sex 
(of the family), the elder, a buxom, jolly- 
looking lassie, but her hands looked as if 
she were fond of working, and I shortly 


saw her engaged mending her gloves, on 
Sunday evening. What is most distress- 
ing (in a lard that is otherwise lovely in 
scenery and true hospitality), is to see how 
little regard is paid to Sunday. Here you 
meet a boy walking quite gravely with a 
fishing rod over his shoulder, and there a 
young man with a gun in his hand, often 
returning from a boating excursion, &c. 





A Tracic Actor’s REMUNERATION.— 
Mr Bunn, on a late trial, stated the ordi- 
a remuneration of a tragic actor, invested 
with no peculiar attraction, to be from 
twelve to twenty pounds a night. That 
is pretty well, but he should have added 
he is not likely to be called upon to per- 
form more than once in a month or six 
weeks. ° 

— Mr Moon, the eminent printseller, 
has been named one of the Sheriffs of 
London for the year ensuing. 

— Mr Murray, the bookseller in Albe- 
marle street, died on Tuesday last, aged 
65. 

— The Museum at King’s College, Lon- 
don, was opened to the public, in the 
presence of H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
several noblemen and gentlemen. A Latin 
address was read, and the national anthem 
was sung by Mr Hullah’s pupils in the 
school and college. Prince Albert appa- 
rently took great interest in the works of 
art, &c., which were explained to him by 
Professors Wheatstone, Daniell, and Cow- 
per. A salute was to have been fired from 
the top of the shot tower, opposite Somer- 
set house, by means of the galvanic bat- 
tery ; this, however, failed, through some 
fault in the arrangements. 

— Prince Albert, the new President of 
the Society of Arts, presided at the late 
distribution of the prizes awarded by the 
society. The society, from the time of 
its foundation, has disbursed more than 
100,000/, in rewards; and among many 
eminent men who received its medals, are 
mentioned Sir T. Lawrence, Nollekens, 
Flaxman, Ross, and Landseer. 

— The American papers announce the 
death of Noah Webster, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. He is best known on this 
side of the Atlantic as the author of 
a very copious English dictionary. 

— The King of the French has given 
Horace Vernet a commission to paint a 
picture representing the taking of Warsaw, 
for which he is to receive 200,000 francs. 

— An Irish jury the other day returned 
the following verdict in the case of an old 
woman charged with larceny:—*“ We find 
her Not Guilty, and hope she won't do it 
any more.” 

— The gout may be said to be a beacon 
on the rock of luxury to warn us against 


it, 
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HINTS TO COTTAGERS ON KEEP- 
ING PIGS. 

In the first place it is very material that 
the pig be kept quite dry. The open part 
of the sty, where the pig feeds and exer- 
cises, should be planked, and sloped suffi- 
ciently from the covered part or bed for 
all wet to drain away to the dung-heap. 
The sty must be cleansed egy Ahan,» Dry 
leaves and fern, collected in 

are good substitutes for straw for the bed. 
I would recommend you not to buy your 
pig before May; he should then be six or 
seven months old. As there is very little 
common or waste on which your pigs could 
be turned to graze, you must treasure up 
all the refuse cabbage leaves, pods of peas, 
and beans, &c., to supply them with suffi- 
cient food in the sty futng the summer. 
One hog tub you must have, and as soon 
as you can afford it you should get another, 
that one may be filling while the other is 
being emptied. It is anadvantage not to give 
the wash while it is fresh, for pigs are found 
to thrive better on it when s Let the po- 
tatoes and carrots intended for the pigs be 
boiled and then mashed up with the wash. 
As soon as the acorns and beech-nuts are 
ripe, set the children to collect them, as 
they are very nourishing food for pigs. In 
the beginning of October you must pre- 
pare for fatting by giving less green food, 
and more sary and carrots, which you 
will then have in abundance. A pig will 
require about two bushels of potatoes and 
one of carrots or parsnips boiled and mixed 
with the wash every week during this 
month; but as the appetites of pigs will 
vary, you must watch them when feeding, 
and give a little more or less at a meal, 
taking care not to give at one feed more 
than they can eat up clean. They should 
be fed three times a day at the least, I 
should say four times during November 
and December while fatting. During the 
last week of October mix about half a peck 
of barley-meal with the allowance of wash 
for the week; each of the two first weeks 
in November, one peck; each of the two 
last weeks, a peck and a half; the two first 
weeks in December, two pecks each; the 
third weck, three pecks; and the fourth 
week, four pecks. It is necessary to be 
careful in increasing the barley-meal; 
this must be done gradually,fin order to 
prevent surfeit, which will throw the pig 
back. If your crops of peas should be 
very abundant, and produce more than 
you want as vegetable food, let them ripen 
well and put them by for fatting the pigs, 
to save meal. By theend of December, if 
you have managed the pig well, he will be 
fat ; if he be not you must give him a 
little more time, for he ought to be tho- 
roughly fat before he is killed. .I cannot 
dispose of the pig, when killed and burned, 
better than in the words of the author of 


autumn, bones, 


: 
i 


if the wife be 
in 


weeks. All the other parts taken away, 
the two sides that remain, and that are 


called flitches, are to be cured for bacon. ’ 


They are first rubbed with salt on their 
insides or flesh sides, then placed one on 
the other, the flesh sides uppermost, in a 
salting-trough, which has a gutter round 


eo 


its edges to drain away the brine; for to 


flitch; it prgertag notes dry than in damp 


rain could fall upon them, and not so near 
the fire as to melt; that the smoke should 
proceed from wood fires, not coal. If there 
bea fire constantly by day, a month would 
be long enough for the flitches to remain 
in the chimney; but if not, rather more 
time must be given, taking care not to 
leave them long enough to get rusty; that 
be flitches poy: be dried a beg oe 
of a board, but yet not quite 3 

before the bacon is hung up sa the oluaty 
it should be laid on floor, powdered 
over pretty thickly with bran, that this 
should be rubbed on the flesh and patted 




















A-Royal. Way to. Heaven.—The. death- 
the, name of“ bloody Mary.” Drosenta a 
name. of “ ly YY,” presents a. 
curious endeavour to get. to Heaven at. the 
expense of another.. The following pro- 
testation was. sent to. his confessor a.few 
days. before: he. died : “ Father Confessor, 
as you.occupy the place:of God, I. protest 
to you that. I will do everything you shall 
say. to. be for’ my being. saved; 
so that what.I omit.to-do will: te placed:to 
your. account,. as. I am. ready. to acquit: my- 
self of all that shall be ordered me.” 


Qne of Sheridan's Maneuvres.—The au- fine 
School. for 


thor of ‘ The Scandal’ was not 
over nice about the expedients:he employed 
when. he was. out of. cash,. which: not. un- 
frequently. happened. to. be the case.. The 
trick he played Chalier, the wine merchant, 
was.clever in its.way. He hada party to 
dine with him, and knew the tradesman 
would. not let him have.a supply: of wine 
on.credit. In this situation he seems.to 
have taken.a hint from Seout,.in the ‘ Vil- 
lage Lawyer.’ He sent. for Chalier on. the 
day: of the dinner, and told him, that luckily 
he was just in cash,,and had desired 
to settle his account. Chalier was much 
pleased,. and said: he would. return home 
and bring it with him. He was about.to 
leave the room, when, as if upon a.sudden 
recollection, Sheridan said, . “ Oh! Chalier, 
by-the-bye, vou:must. stop and dine with 
me to-day; I have a party to whom I will 
introduce you,—some leading members of 
both. Houses.” Chalier, who was fond. of 
great. company,. and also hoped to meet 
with. a. recommendation, was obliged to 
Sheridan for the offer, and: promised to be 
with him at the hour of dinner. Uponhis 
return.home; he informed the clerk.of his 
cellars that he was going: to dine with Mr 
Sheridan, and probably. should not. be home 
till it was late. Sheridan had fixed. the 
hour of six to Chalier,. but. desired him. to 
come before that. time, as he had much to 
say. to him in private.. At about. five, Cha- 
lier came; and. was: no sooner in the 
house, than Sheridan sent a servant with 
anote to the clerk, desiring him, as Mr. 
Chalier was-favouring him. with his.com- 
pany, to: send. as: soon as possible three 
dozen. of Burgundy, two dozen.of. claret, 
and two dozen of port, with a:dozen.of old 
hock.. The clerk,.knowing that his master 
was really at Sheridan’s, and'thinking that 
the order came with. his concurrence, 
sbeyed it.. After. dinner;. every body 





:-the fine qualities of Sheridan’s 
and all were desirous of knowing 
» hi heridan, 


Scotland: and. Alain the Poet? The 
person. of Alain. was repulsive, but his 
poetry had attracted the of Marga- 
ret of Sco ugh. one of 


ly.. The. amiable. princess 
iling, “ Idid not kiss the man, 
but the mouth which has: uttered.so many 


Firing.—George Heriot (the Jing- 
ling. Geordie of the ‘Fortunes of Nigel’) 
on one occasion when visiting King James 
at. Holyrood, found the king. sitting beside 
a fire, which being composed. of perfumed: 
wood, cast an agreeable smell throughout 
the room: on George Heriot remarking its 
pleasantness, the king said.it was.quite as 
costly as.it-was fine.. Heriot said,. if his 
majesty. would pay hima visit.at.his shop, 
he would show him. a more costly 
“Indeed,” said the king,. “and. will.” He 
paid. the goldsmith. a. visit,, and. was-sur- 
prised to find only an ordinary fire. “ Is 
this. your fine fire?” asked.he.. “ Wait, 
said. George,. “till I get my fuel.” Sosay- 
ing, he. took. from his bureau a bond for 
two thousand. pounds, which he had lent 
to the king, and laying it.on the fire, added, 
“Now,. whether is your. majesty’s fire. or 
mine most expensive ?” “ Your’s, most 
certainly,” said. the pleased. monarch.— 
Chambers 

Presence.of Mind.—Lord Berkeley, tra- 
velling. in his.carriage at night, and having 
fallen asleep, was roused. by a highway- 
man; who,, presenting a.pistol, demanded 
his: money, and.said he had. heard his lord- 
ship had. boasted that. he would never be 
robbed by a single highwayman,, and now 
was. the time to keep his word. Lord 
Berkeley, putting his hand into his 
told. the man,, that he certainly should.not 
have suffered. it. at this time, if it had not 
been for the fellow behind, who. was just 
now looking over his shoulder.. The rob- 
ber instantly turned round, almost.involun- 
tarily, to see who was. there, when the 
nobleman, who. had drawn a.pistol from 
his pocket, instead of.a purse, shot him 
upon the spot. 

— “If you translate always,” says the 
the author of the: ‘ Persian Letters,’ “you 
never will be translated.’ 
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‘VOLTAIRE’S COMPLIMENT TO THE ENGLISH. 

bers and base, who sinning without joy, 
In hateful-errors all your time employ! 

Though oom must be, why not.some- 


Why aot be damned for amiable vio? 


being pleasant, rl dh ap 
moving the blood, where sloth and indo- 
lence The 


bad speculation for an anointing phy- 
cian now to start rt mmol - 
a Lady's —William 
Macintogh, the leader, if not not the chief, of 
an ancient clan, only some quarrel with 
the Gordons, ‘burnt 
down, belonging +o ‘is powerful family ; 
and -was, in the feud which followed, re- 


Castle of Strathbogie, choosing his time 
when the Earl was pore and gave him- 


he should see his head upon the block. 
The humbled. chieftain kneeled down, and 
laid his head upon the kitchen dresser, 
where the oxen were cut up for the Baron’s 
feast. ‘No sooner ‘had he made this humi- 
liation than the cook, who stood behind 
him with his cleaver uplifted, at a sign 
from the inexorable Countess, severed 
Macintosh’s head from his ‘body at a 
stroke.— Quarterly. 
The First 


Hackney Coaches.—In ‘A and the 


Pleasant Dialogue between Coach and 
Sedan,’ 4to. 1636, it is said, that “the first 
coach that was seen in England was that 
presented to-Queen Elizabeth by the Earl 
of Arundel, in which she went from Somer- 
set House to‘St Paule’s Cross to hear a 
sermon on the victory obtained against the 
Spaniards in 1588.” “I wonder in my 
heart,” says the writer, who was born in 
1578, “why our nobilitie cannot in faire 
weather walke the streets as they were 
wont; as I have seene the Earles of 
Shrewsbury, Darbie, Sussex, Cumberland, 
Essex, &c.— ‘besides those inimitable :presi- 

dents of courage and valour, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir P. Sydney, Sir Martin For- 
bisher, &c., with a number of others —when 
a coach was almost as rare as-an elephant.” 
Even when the above-mentioned order was 
made there were no hackney coaches. 


These, as appears from another letter in ‘Te 


the same collection, were established a few 
months afterwards... “I cannot,” says Mr 


the Castle of Anchin- great 


80 trivi d is one ai ‘ he 
hath :been:a sea ype ete 
8 city, whore :he .tries 
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nds, wherever they may be,—some 
tossing on the rough ocean, others qui 


praises 
Will it nothing tend to keep the heart of 
the exile free from the vanity, the frivolity, 
or, perchance, from the i idolatry, with 
which he is surrounded, to picture to him- 
self, when the Salibath sun streams in at 


singular concert. “I went,” says-a writer 
of that period, “a sig with a 
friend to Mr W.’s house, and sa Feed tn 


gen 

an author, he received us very 

and, on our expressing a wish to ‘this 
iormances, entertained us with several 

imitations. In the ‘first place, he gave us 


a 
chamber organ, and si ‘in several 
voices part of the “ Jubilate Deo. After 


this, he played the of Handel’s 
: tied it with imi- 
‘with his voice, of the ‘kettle-drum, 
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whiles in treble, tenor, and bass voices, 
‘We praise thee, O God, &c.’ Afterwards, 
he gave us an imitation of a solo air ina 
treble voice, accompanied with the organ, 
ending with a chorus. He then sung ‘ ‘The 
trumpet shall sound,’ out of the oratorio 
of the ‘ Messiah;’ and imitated the trumpet 
and kettle-drum; and finished his surpris- 
ing performance with Handel’s grand 
* Coronation Anthem,’ in full chorus, with 
all proper accompaniments. The whole 
was truly wonderful, pleasing, and melo- 
dious.” 

Literary Sufferers.—Cervantes, the im- 
mortal genius of Spain, is supposed to have 
wanted food; Camoens, the solitary pride 
of Portugal, deprived of the necessaries of 
life, perished in a hospital at Lisbon. The 
great Tasso was reduced to such a dilemma, 
that he was obliged to borrow a crown for 
a week’s subsistence. He alludes to his 
distress when entreating his cat to assist 
him during the night with the lustre of her 
eyes, having no candle to write by. 

Sterne and Garrich.—Sterne, who used 
his wife very ill, was talking to Garrick, 
in an exuberance of sentimentality, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. “The 
husband,” said he, “who behaves unkindly 
to his wife, deserves to have his house 
burned over his head.” “Ifyou think so,” 
said Garrick, “I hope your house is in- 
sured.” 

A Hit.—The ‘ Philadelphia Forum’ ad- 
ministers a dose of “hive syrup” to the 
‘Boston Bee’ in the following manner :— 

How does the little ‘ Boston Bee’ 
Improve the shining hours ; 

And gather honey every day 
From paragraphs of ours ! 

A Poet and his Poems.—Poets change 
their opinions of their own productions 
wonderfully at different periods of life. 
Baron Haller was in his youth warmly at- 
tached to poetic composition. His house 
was on fire, and to rescue his poems, he 
rushed through the flames. He was so 
fortunate as to escape with his beloved 
manuscripts inhishand. Ten years after- 
wards, he condemned to the flames those 
very poems which he had ventured his 
life to preserve. 

Marshal Sare.—This General in his 
youth was much attached to the celebrated 
Le Couvreur, who contributed to inspire 
his genius for war, and who greatly aided 
his talents by instructing his mind in every 
kind of literature. It was Omphale who 
adorned Hercules. When he was made 
Duke of Courland, and obliged to engage 
in a war against Poland and Russia, Mdlle 
le Couvreur pledged her jewels for him, for 
the sum of forty thousand francs. 

Ingenious Jonathans.— A nervous old 
Yankee, whose life was made miserable by 
the clattering of two rival blacksmiths, 
prevailed upon each of them to remove by 





the offer of a liberal pecuniary compensa- 
tion. When the money was paid down, 
he kindly inquired what neighbourhood 
they intended to remove to. 

“« Why, sir,” replied Jack, with a grin on his phiz, 
“ TomSmith moves to my shop, and I move to HIs.” 

Origin of the Solfeggio.—The seven mu- 
sical signs, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Sa, 
invented by the Benedictine monk, Guido 
Aretino, are the syllables of some words 
contained in the strophe of a Latin hymn 
composed in honour of St John the Baptist, 
which runs thus— 

Ut queant laxis, Resonare fibris, 
Mira gistorum, Famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti. Labii reatum. 

Sancte Joannes. 

— The committee formed at Munich, in 
aid of the funds for the completion of the 
cathedral of Cologne, have collected the sum 
of 28,495 florins for the present year. It 
has been arranged that the Bavarian con- 
tributions shall be applied to the comple- 
tion of the northern transept, and the north 
side of the nave. The King of Prussia de- 
votes 50,000 thalers per annum to the 
southern side, and 10,000 to the chief en- 
trance. The temporary roof has already 
been removed, and gigantic scaffoldings, 
both inside and outside the cathedral, show 
that the work has commenced in earnest. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Suppl t which panies the present 
number, contains title and index, §c., the four 
remaining pages belong to the first number of the 
next volume. 


X. ¥.—Amalgam for Electrical purposes :— 





Recipe—Mercury - «+ 5 parts. 
Zine - - - 23, 
Tin - - an Rigs 


Miz in an iron mortar. 

M. Jackson.—We advise him to place himself under 
some chemist. There is a good school at the Poly- 
technie Institution. 

W. W.—Toothpowder.—We give Chevalier Ruspini’s. 
It is as follows :— 

Recipe.—Powdered Bark - 2 parts. 


” Boli - 33,, 

Burnt Alum - ” 

Myrrh - - i» 

Miz. ; 

S.—Autographic Ink, for Lithography :— 
Recipe.—Soap - - - 25 parts. 

Mutton Suet - Tw 

Var - - -25 ,, 

Lamp Black - 6 

Shell Lac - -ll , 

Mastic - -10 ,, 


Mix, with heat. 
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